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COMMENTARY 


Tue CHURCH IN CHAINS. Persecution is never new: it was 
promised the Church from the beginning. The extent and pattern 
and point of it are all that alter. Since the war whole areas of the 
Church have gone into the shadows, and even the facts are hard 
to find. Already a generation is growing up that accepts the 
enchained Church in Poland, Hungary or China as inevitably 
lost. The imprisoned are silent, and soon they are dead. And so 
the conscience of those who still know freedom grows less 
disturbed: nothing can be done, protest is useless, there is only 
rayer. 

. ‘There is only prayer.’ That truth can be an irony none the less. 
For prayer is never an alibi to which appeal can be made when no 
other answer can be found. Prayer is not an acquiescence—as it 
certainly is not a temporal plan of campaign. It accepts and loves 
God’s will, and there is a true sense in which the Passion of Christ 
is prolonged as long as time lasts. But the whole Church prayed 
that Peter might be released from his chains: it had no fo that 
God could and would free him. The angel came and brought 
Peter out of captivity. But, despite their prayers, the Christians 
were astonished, for the deliverance was beyond even what faith 
could expect to find. 

The prayers of the Church are for all men everywhere, and 


they are always disinterested. It would be a betrayal of prayer if 


our hopes for the Christians in China were confused with a 
temporal hope for the restoration of a political regime. We may 

ink that this or that circumstance might make the Church’s 
mission easier to achieve, but we can never be sure. The Calvary 
of China now is, under God, the condition of the Church’s final 
triumph there, even though it be a thousand centuries hence that 
the final reckoning will be known. Yet it is certainly true that in 
Communism the Church has found an adversary more ruthless 
and more successful than any she has known, and a confidence in 
the Church’s ultimate victory cannot mean ignoring the true 
dimensions of her adversary’s power. While the Church can 
never be invoked as an ally in a strategy of anti-communism— 
and many who find the Church’s mission unacceptable in other 
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COMMENTARY 355 
respects would willingly enough accept her aid in this—it is none 
the less a heresy she fights, however silently or helplessly, as it 
seems. It is the Catholic faith itself that is in question: what she 
defends is the divine law itself and the natural rights of man which 
that law protects. 

The seventy million Catholics throughout the world who 
suffer today for that faith deserve more than a momentary 
gesture of sympathy, a mention in our prayers. Indeed an under- 
standing of what is really involved in their sufferings is essential 
for a prayer that will be sympathetic, a sharing in the burden. So 
often the issues are obscured, and pressures beyond all previous 
imagining are at work to confuse and to divide. Such a book as 
Jean Monsterleet’s Martyrs in China shows plainly enough how 
subtle is an appeal to a proper patriotism, identifying the Church 
with the ‘imperialism’ of its American and European agents. It 
shows, too, how courageously that fallacy has been rejected by 
the overwhelming majority of Chinese Catholics. Just as St John 
Fisher and St Thomas More saw clearly, and at once, what was 
truly involved in a ‘reasonable’ appeal to a nation’s right to 
oppose a ‘foreign’ ecclesiastical fe sty so today in all the 
countries under Marxist rule the martyrs—and the word primarily 
means those who bear witness to the truth—are concerned to 
proclaim a single allegiance to God, and that in circumstances 
more formidable than any the world has ever known. For the 
Christians are confronted with an enemy that is world-wide, 
organized with every skill that modern technology and the 
conquests of psychology can provide. An enemy, moreover, that 
appeals to the natural instinct for justice that smoulders in millions 
of people in the underdeveloped lands of the East, and which has 
at every point the backing of the immense power of Russia. 

The prayers of the Church for those who suffer must be 
allied to a sense of every man’s share in his neighbour’s lot. The 
choice for us, who retain the freedom to choose, is rarely spectac- 
ular. One day it may be otherwise, and the fidelity of those who 
suffer in China today is the fruit of the earlier—and smaller— 
fidelities in the easier years. Tu autem in nobis es, Domine, et nomen 
tuum invocatum est super nos; ne derelinquas nos, Domine, Deus noster. 
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BRITISH DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION AT THE 
HOLY SEE 


Str ALEC RANDALL, K.C.M.G. 


published, I give an account, from some years of experience 

in Rome, of the establishment in 1914 and subsequent develo 
ment of diplomatic relations between Great Britain and the Holy 
See. I also deal with several other related topics, social and politi- 
cal, such as American diplomatic relations during the nineteenth 
century, where I show that the American Government—then 
aloof from European politics—did not have to contend with the 
difficulties and prejudices which affected Great Britain during that 
period. The present article will be limited to giving a brief account 
of the most interesting attempts that were made, after the Refor- 
mation and before 1914, to bring about diplomatic contact, 
official or not, between Great Britain and the Vatican. In the space 
available it can be no more than an outline, but there is a mass of 
fascinating material available, must of it unused, some of it known 
only to specialist researchers, and I hope to be able to fill in the 
details in the fairly near future. 

Most British and American visitors to Rome will be familiar 
with the church of San Gregorio, from the steps of which the 
Pope sent St Augustine to England on his mission in $96 A.D. In 
the forecourt of this church is the memorial tablet to Sir Edward 
Carne, last British diplomatic envoy to the Holy See before rela- 
tions were severed in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. Thereafter, until 
James II’s unhappy experience, the laws prohibiting foreign juris- 
diction in either Church or state and establishing the Royal 
Supremacy in religion made illegal any link between London and 
Rome. There were occasional special, unofficial missions; Queen 
Henrietta Maria, for example, in 1633 sent Sir Robert Douglas, 
with Charles I’s knowledge, to try to get the Pope to appoint an 
English or Scottish Cardinal; James II sent the dramatist John 
Caryll, but soon replaced him with a fully-accredited ambas- 
sador. This was Earl Castlemaine, appointed in 1686. As already 
hinted, it was not a happy choice. The careful Catholic historian 
Lingard said the Earl accepted ‘with unfeigned reluctance’, and 


I: a book called Vatican Assignment, which is shortly to be 
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well he might, for it was hardly to be thought that his sufferings 
in prison at the time of the Titus Oates plot would efface the 
notoriety of his name as the husband of Charles II’s mistress 
Barbara Villiers. With studied understatement Macaulay speaks 
of the ‘obvious impropriety’ of the appointment ‘to a Pontiff of . 
primitive austerity’. There were other reasons for failure. Innocent 
XI, who is to be beatified this year, disapproved of James II; he 
thought his Catholic zeal unwise; he disliked the King’s reliance 
on Jesuit advisers, for that Order was then supporting Louis XIV, 
with whom the Pope had a serious contention. To crown all, 
Castlemaine pressed the Pope to agree to make the Jesuit Father 
Petre Cardinal and Archbishop of York. The Pope firmly refused 
and the Ambassador, who had conducted his mission with 
extreme pomp, threatened to return to London. The Pope in 
effect said he could please himself, and James recalled him. Later 
Castlemaine, on account of this futile mission, was tried on the 
capital charge of trying to reconcile England to the Church of 
Rome. He was acquitted, but there were no further attempts at 
making regular contact with the Pope until the French Revolu- 
tion, followed by the Napoleonic Wars, brought many French 
priests and laity to this country, where they received much 
generous hospitality from Protestants and also helped to mitigate 
prejudice. Further, Great Britain and the Papal State had a com- 
mon interest in resisting French aggression, and in these circum- 
stances Pius VI in 1793 sent Monsignor Erskine as his unofficial 
envoy to London; a similar informal mission in Rome on behalf 
of the British Government was carried out by Sir John Coxe 
Hippisley in 1779-80 and again in 1792-96. His work, according to | 
the Dictionary of National Biography, was ‘echnaedadeal in 
flattering terms’ by the British Government. As for Monsignor 
Erskine, he later became Cardinal, and the story of his work in 
London! is full of interest. He was well received by Pitt and even 
given a financial allowance by George III, when the fall of Rome 
cut him off from the Vatican. According to his own account his 
mission was equally valuable to Pope and King. 

Pius VII’s resistance to Napoleon and the consequent sufferings 
he endured brought him much respect in England, and at the 
Congress of Vienna his Cardinal Secretary of State, Consalvi, won 
the high regard of Lord Castlereagh and secured British support 
1 See W. M. Brady: Memoirs of Cardinal Erskine, in Anglo-Roman Papers, 1890. 
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in the practically entire restitution of the Papal States. There were 
many contacts between the Cardinal and Castlereagh, and even a 
personal royal letter—the first since the Reformation, James II 
excepted—addressed to the Pope by the Prince Regent, in reply 
to a letter of thanks for British aid in restoring to the Vatican the 
works of art which Napoleon had carried off to Paris. All this 
cordiality, however, led to no official diplomatic contact. The 
Cardinal Secretary of State answered with an emphatic affirmative 
an enquiry by Castlereagh whether the Pope would be ready to 
enter on regular diplomatic relations, but the idea was not 
pursued.2 Mutual commercial interests were looked after by 
British consular officers; religious questions of political importance 
which arose, as in Gibraltar, Malta or the Ionian Islands, were 
treated either by direct correspondence or through unofficial 
agents. One among these whose activities are described by Dr 
Miko was Mr Maitland, who on Castlereagh’s behalf induced 
Cardinal Consalvi to sit for his portrait to Sir Thomas Lawrence 
—a picture now in Windsor Castle. 

But all this cordiality and the prospect of a renewal of formal 
diplomatic relations with the Papal States were ended when the 
Prince Regent ascended the throne in 1820, when Lord Castlereagh 
died in 1822, to be succeeded by Canning, and when the next 
year Cardinal Consalvi was succeeded by Cardinal Somaglia. The 
notification of the Sacred College to the British Government of 
Pius VII's death received no official acknowledgment. All the 
Vatican communications were sent to the Law Officers of the 
Crown, who gave their opinion that acknowledgment might be 
interpreted as recognition of the Pope’s jurisdiction, and even 
bring British Ministers under the charge of violating the Statute 
of Praemunire. Thereupon Canning explained the position in a 
private letter to Cardinal Consalvi; as he was not personally 
acquainted with Cardinal Somaglia he could not write to him 
officially. Negotiations were, however, still conducted when 
necessary. Lord Burghesh, British Minister in Florence, for 
example, served as an intermediary, but was ordered to cease all 
communication with Rome as soon as the particular topic of 
mutual interest (it was again the Ionian Islands) had been disposed 


2 For this part of my article I am indebted for much material to Dr Norbert Miko’s 
essay, ‘Die diplomatischen Beziehungen zwischen England und dem Heiligen Stuhl’, 
in Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, Vol. 78, 1956; a very useful study, based on 
extensive research in the Public Record Office in London. ; 
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of. Obviously the intense anti-Catholic agitation which preceded 
the passing of the Catholic Emancipation Act influenced the 
situation—but, as Dr Miko has discovered in a letter of Canning’s, 
it also, incidentally, prevented the opening of an Anglican chapel 
in Rome, since the Government refused to grant money for this 
purpose in a city where there was no consular or other repre- 
sentative; the British Consul in the Papal States resided. at 
Ancona. 

In 1827 Canning died; in 1828 the Duke of Wellington suc- 
ceeded him and the next year carried through the Catholic Relief 
Bill. Two Popes held their reigns in quick succession—Leo XII 
in February, 1829, Pius VIII in November, 1830. With the latter’s 
successor, Gregory XVI, who became Pope in February, 1831, the 
Papacy as a European sovereign state again acquired exceptional 
international interest and importance, and the British Government 
decided to give it close attention. The Romagna disturbances in 
1831 and the Austrian occupation determined Palmerston to send 
an authorized, even if unofficial, agent to Rome in the person of 
Sir Brook Tailor, who had been British Ambassador in Berlin. 
He was the first of a series of such agents. They were generally 
seconded from the British Legation in Florence, and they dealt 
regularly with the ever-increasing number of questions which the 
British Government felt it advisable to discuss with the Holy See, 
the state of Ireland, ecclesiastical appointments in Malta, later the 
foe by Pius IX of liberal reforms in his dominions (in which 

e€ was naively encouraged by Lord Minto, Palmerston’s special 
envoy3), then the Pope’s reaction and the long-drawn-out com- 
plications of the “Roman Question’; finally the conflict with 
Italian nationalism, the triumph of which—a familiar story— 
closed the line of British residential representatives at the Papal 
Court for the remainder of the century. In all this period there 
were still occasional reminders from London to the agents of the 
dangers of Praemunire, but in 1844 Palmerston secured a ruling 
from the Attorney-General that there was no law against accredit- 
ing a representative of the British Crown to the Holy See. In 1848 
a law was actually passed enabling the Queen to enter into di 
lomatic relations with the Pope. An amendment was carried in the 
House of Lords making this conditional on no ecclesiastic being 


3 See Pio Nono; a Study in European Politics and Religion in the Nineteenth Century. By 
E. E. Y. Hales. 1954. 
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received in London as Papal envoy.4 This seems to have given 
some offence in Rome; in any event full diplomatic representa- 
tion was dropped. The succession of unofficial agents was instead 
maintained from 1844 to 1874. In 1853 it was Mr Petre; then 
Lord Lyons (later HM. Ambassador in Paris) from 1853 to 1858, 
when he was succeeded by the most remarkable in this line. This 
was Mr (later Lord) Odo Russell, son of the diplomat Lord 
George William Russell, and nephew of Lord John Russell. He 
remained twelve years, a crucial period covering the rise of 
Piedmont, the exploits of Garibaldi, the Franco-Austrian War, 
the Franco-Prussian War, the issue of the Syllabus of Modern 
Errors, the Vatican Council and the Definition of Infallibility. 
Although highly critical of Papal policy, Russell kept the best of 
personal relations with Pius IX, to whom—he had a good tenor 
voice—he used to sing occasionally.5 The mass of despatches he 
wrote during his long and active service give a graphic picture of 
those times. In particular his correspondence, both official and 
private,® deserves the prominence it receives in any authoritative 
account of the Vatican Council;7 especially his letters to his 
father-in-law, Lord Clarendon, when the latter became Foreign 
Secretary. Russell himself, however, does not seem to deserve the 
judgment of Lytton Strachey in his essay on Manning in Eminent 
Victorians, that he was merely ‘a little fly buzzing in Manning’s 
gossamer’. Strachey’s remark was occasioned by Purcell’s state- 
ment’ that it was through Manning’s information, conveyed 
through Russell to Clarendon, that the latter was able to thwart 
Gladstone’s efforts (inspired by Lord Acton) to get the British 
Government to join other European Governments in intervening 
in the matter of Infallibility. Had Lytton Strachey read all the 
documents instead of merely making his own deductions from 
Purcell he would, in my view, have seen that Russell had an 
intelligent and intelligible judgment; after all, he rose to be the 
first British Ambassador to the German Empire, and was made 


4 See Memoirs of an ex-Minister. By the Earl of Malmesbury. 1885. 

5 For some of these details I am indebted to Lady Russell, to a privately-printed book by 
her husband, Sir Odo Russell, and my own reading of Mr Odo Russell’s correspond- 
ence in the Public Record Office. 

6 See E. S. Purcell: Life of Cardinal Manning, 1896. 

7 See Cuthbert Butler: The Vatican Council, 1930. 

8 In writing his Life of Manning Purcell had been allowed by Lady Ampthill to use Odo 

Russell’s correspondence with Cardinal Manning and Lord Clarendon, but I under- 

stand the originals were destroyed. On the other hand, all Lord Clarendon’s informative 

letters to Russell have been preserved. 
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Baron Ampthill for his eminent services. Russell’s view was that 
intervention would prove worse than useless and that, from the 
Catholic point of view, definition of Papal Infallibility was neces- 
sary. Moreover, it is quite clear from Clarendon’s letters to Odo 
Russell that he ‘end that it was of paramount importance to 
maintain the latter’s valuable influence in Rome in connexion 
with Ireland. 

Odo Russell left for Berlin before the entry of Garibaldi’s 
troops into Rome. His successor Jervoise who, on the British 
Government’s instructions, offered wise advice—inspired by the 
Italian Government—intended to restrain the Pope from abandon- 
ing Rome, was withdrawn by Disraeli in 1874. The next year the 
law enabling the British monarch to accredit a full diplomatic 
representative to the Holy See was repealed. The interest which 
various succeeding British Governments had in conveying their 
views to the Pope was not, however, abandoned. Various Prime 
Ministers (Lord Salisbury among them) wished to enter into dip- 
lomatic contact, but consideration of Anglo-Italian relations and 
British public opinion prevented the establishment of any per- 
manent mission. The opposition in England did not by any means 
all come from Protestants. The Irish had no wish to see any 
increase of English influence at the Vatican.9 There was also the 
opposition of Cardinal Manning, who seemed to think that a 
permanent British representative in Rome might mean govern- 
ment interference in ecclesiastical questions, and that if there was 
any intermediary at all it should be the Bishops and above all 
himself. In any case, according to Purcell, he was relieved when the 
reception of an official Papal representative at Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee in 1887 proved not to be the stepping-stone to a regular 
diplomatic exchange. 

In default of such an exchange there were various ad hoc, 
though fully accredited, missions. The first was the appointment 
of the Duke of Norfolk as Special Ambassador to congratulate 
Leo XIII on his Jubilee, a return for the Papal Mission just men- 
tioned, earlier the same year. Then there was the sending in 1889 
of Sir Linton Simmonds, former Governor of Malta, as Minister 
to discuss Maltese questions—a never-failing topic.19 The last 


9 See Purcell’s Life of Cardinal Manning. 
10 Discussed at length in Dr Miko’s essay already cited. On later Maltese developments 
I may be permitted to refer to my book. 
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mission was in 1902 when the Earl of Denbigh was appointed by 
Edward VII to congratulate Leo XIII on his Golden Jubilee. 

It was not until the First World War that the British Govern- 
ment became convinced of the advisability of having at the Vati- 
can regular and sustained diplomatic representation. Begun in 
December, 1914, as a ‘Special Mission’, it was in 1920 transformed 
into a regular Legation. The first non-Catholic to hold appoint- 
ment as Minister—the first two, Sir Henry Howard and Count 
de Salis, were Catholics—was, by a happy choice, Sir Odo Russell, 
who, as younger son of the Odo Russell already discussed, was 
born in the Palazzo Chigi in Rome while his father served there. 
He took up his duties in 1923. Under him, so ably and charmingly 
seconded by Lady Russell, the Legation built up a fund of good- 
will and understanding at the Vatican, where British policy and 
character had too often been misrepresented or underestimated, 
with consequent prejudice to British political interests in various 
parts of the world. Great Britain has now for over thirty years 
taken her place with the increasing number of countries who 
signify their appreciation of the Holy See as a post of observation 
and the importance of the Catholic Church in international 
affairs by maintaining regular diplomatic missions. In 1914 there 
were sixteen such missions; in 1955 there were fifty, not only 
from traditionally Catholic or even Christian countries, but from 
such countries as India, Pakistan, Japan, Indonesia. 

In reply to protests against the continuance of the British 
Mission after the First World War the Government stated in 
Parliament in 1920 that it had decided ‘after full and careful con- 
sideration that it is desirable in the public interest to continue 
diplomatic representation of Great Britain at the Vatican, which 
has been in existence since the first year of the war and has been 
attended by useful results’. That view has more than once been 
re-affirmed by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. The 
actions of Pius XI in resisting totalitarianism and urging Christian 
unity, and the continuance of the same policy by the present 
Holy Father, have raised the prestige of the Papacy in the world at 
large, and contributed much to lessening the hostility which pre- 
vailed in this country and to whose force in the last century more 
than one government had, sometimes unwillingly, to bow. It 
should, however, be made clear—and this, among other things, 
I do in my forthcoming book already mentioned—that repre- 
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sentation at the Vatican is political, not religious, in its scope, and 
that it can be, has been and is, carried on by competent trained 
diplomats without reference to their personal beliefs. It has, in a 
word, settled down to being a no part of the British Foreign 


Service, as it is of the Foreign Services of so many other Govern- 


ments. 


RELIGIOUS TRANSLATION: FOUR EXAMPLES 
EDMUND HILL, 0.P., AND HERBERT McCasg, O.P. 


translation. One of our readers, the Rev. J. B. O’Connell, 

who has himself collaborated in a fairly recent translation of 
the missal, asked the writer of the article to provide some examples 
which would embody the principles of translation he had formu- 
lated. This seemed a very just request, and so we are printing here 
four pieces of translation, two Euan the breviary and two from 
the missal. The extracts from St Leo and St Augustine were 
chosen for the contrast of style. These two, and the translation of 
the prayers from the missal, are by Fr E. Hill, 0.p., the writer of 
the aforementioned article; the translation of the Consecration 
Prayer is by Fr H. McCabe, o.P. It will be observed that there are 
some small points on which they differ, for example on the use of 
‘thou’ or ‘you’ in formal prayers to God. They would both wel- 


come the comments and criticisms of readers. 


|e our January number we published an article on religious 


(1) From Str Leo’s 8TH SERMON ON THE Passion (3rd nocturn 
lesson, Good Friday) 

Pilate’s guilt was certainly surpassed by the wickedness of the 
Jews, who made use of Caesar’s name to overawe him, and so 
drove him to carry out their villainy. Yet he did not come out of 
it guiltless either, since he forsook his own judgment and lent 
himself to other men’s wrongdoing. But that Pilate allowed Jesus 
to be ignominiously ridiculed and maltreated, that he had him 
flogged and crowned with thorns and dressed up in the trappings 
of mock grandeur, and then paraded him in such state before the 
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gaze of his persecutors; all this he reckoned might soften the 
animosity of his foes and glut their hatred; it might perhaps make 
them think that there was no point in persecuting any further a 
man whom they saw so variously misused. But in fact their yells 
of rage were redoubled in intensity, and so they obtained to their 
own condemnation what they had been so persistently demand- 
ing. The Lord therefore was handed over to their savage lust for 
blood. In mockery of his royal dignity he is bidden to be the 
bearer of his own gibbet. Thus the words were fulfilled, ‘His 
government is upon his shoulder’. A beautiful touch, this; there 
he was carrying his own battle honours in triumph, and advancing 
against the kingdoms of the earth under the standard of salvation 
which ail of them were soon to be worshipping. The crowds that 
went along with Jesus found a Cyrenean called Simon, and to his 
shoulders they transferred the timbers of the Lord’s gibbet. This 
was done to foreshadow the faith of the gentiles, for whom Christ’s 
cross was not to be a thing of shame but of glory. Furthermore it 
was not in the temple nor within the city limits that he was 
crucified, but ‘outside the camp’, because with the passing of the 
old rites of sacrifice the new victim must be placed on a new altar, 
and this altar, the cross of Christ, must not be the temple’s merely, 
but the world’s. ; 

And now that Christ has been lifted up on the cross, beloved 
children, you should not just picture to yourselves the sorry sight 
which met the eyes of the wicked, who were told through Moses, 
“Your life will be dangling before your eyes, and you will be 
afraid night and day, and you will not trust your own life’. But 
our minds should be clean and bright enough to catch the glory 
of the cross as it sweeps heaven and earth with its beams; and to 
see what our Lord meant when he said, ‘Now is the judgment of 
the world, now shall the prince of this world be thrown out out- 
side. And I, if I am lifted up from the earth, I will draw all things 
to myself.’ O the power and wonder of the cross! O the glory of 
the passion beyond telling! There is to be seen the Lord? s chair 
of justice, and the world’s judgment, and the power of the 
Crucified. You drew all things to yourself, O Lord, when the 
whole world acquired a sense of the praise due to your greatness. 
You drew all things to yourself, O Lord, when all the elements 
concurred in one verdict to abhor the villainy of the Jews, when 


the lights of heaven were darkened, and the earth shook with 
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unwonted tremors, and the whole of creation refused its services 
to the wicked. You drew all things to yourself, O Lord, when the 
veil of the temple was torn in two, and the Holy of Holies was 
thus withdrawn from an unworthy priesthood; by this means was 
make-believe to be turned into truth, prophecy into present fact, 
and the Law to give way to the Gospel. You drew all things to 

ourself, O Lord, to provide a public and open sacrament, in 
which all nations might dedicate themselves to the celebration of 
that mystery which used to be tucked away, under cover of 
shadowy symbols, in one solitary temple of Judaea. 


(2) From St Aucustine’s SERMON ON PSALM 63 (2nd nocturn 
lesson, Holy Saturday) 

(To make better sense, I have begun the translation a little 
earlier than the breviary lesson, and followed the text of Migne’s 
Patrologia Latina, which differs in a few places.) 

‘They have pored over iniquity; they have slipped up in their 
poking and prying’—that is in working out their sly spiteful 
schemes. “Have him betrayed by a disciple of his, not by us; have 
him killed by the governor, not by us; let us work the whole 
thing without seeming to be responsible for any of it.’ But the 
sharper their slyness the greater their mistake. . . . For what comes 
next? “A man will come near, and a deep heart; and God shall be 
exalted.’ They said “Who will see us2’ and they slipped up in their 
poking and prying into evil schemes. A man came up to their 
schemes, he let himself be caught in them as man. You see he 
could never be caught at all unless he were man, or be seen unless 
he were man, or be beaten or crucified or die unless he were man. 
And so a man came up to all those sufferings, which could not 
have touched him unless he had been a man. But if he had not been 
a man, there would have been no deliverance for man. ‘A man 
came near, and a deep heart’—that is a heart with a secret. He 
a a man to the eyes of men outside, he kept God un- 

eeded inside; he hid the form of God in which he is equal to the 
Father, and displayed the form of a slave in which he is less than 
the Father. 

Look how far they carried their futile poking and prying; even 
when our Lord was dead and buried, they slipped up to the extent 
of placing a guard on the tomb. “That charlatan’, they said to 
Pilate—that is what they called our Lord Jesus Christ, to encour- 
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age his servants when they get called charlatans—‘that charlatan 
said while he was still alive’, they told him, ‘ “I will rise again 
after three days.’’ Order his tomb to be guarded then, until the 
third day, in case his disciples come and steal him, and tell the 
people he has risen from the dead; and the latest folly will be 
worse than the previous one.’ Pilate said to them, “You can have 
a guard; go and guard it as best you know.’ They went away and 
secured the tomb by sealing the stone and setting guards. 

They put soldiers on guard at the tomb; there was an earth- 
quake, our Lord rose. The tomb was the scene of such wonderful 
happenings as even the soldiers who had come to guard it could 
have vouched for, if they had wanted to tell the truth. But the 
tomb’s military guardian was enslaved by the same greed that 
had caught Christ’s disciple and companion. “We are giving you 
money’, they said, ‘and you just say that his disciples came and 
took him away while you were asleep.’ Well, they did slip up in 
theit poking and prying, their plotting and their planning. What 
have you gone and said, you slinking slyness? You must indeed 
have forsaken the light of honest counsel, and plunged deep in the 
slime of subtlety, to say a thing like that; “Say his disciples came 
and took him away while you were asleep’. Fancy bringing 
forward sleeping witnesses! You yourself must have been asleep 


and snoring, to make such a slip in your poking and prying. 
(3) SOME PRAYERS FROM THE MISSAL 


IIIrd Sunday in Advent 

COLLECT: Please Lord, lend thy ear to our prayers; and light up 
the darkness of our minds with the grace of thy guardian presence. 

SECRET: Please Lord, may we ever devote ourselves to thee in 
offering this sacrifice; both performing in it the sacred mysteries 
thou hast prescribed, and finding in it the wonderful effect of thy 
salvation. 

POSTCOMM.: We earnestly entreat thy favour, Lord; clear us of 
our faults, and by this divine provision make us ready for the 


coming feast. 


Christmas, First Mass. 
COLLECT: Please God, since thou hast made this sacred night ~ 
glow with the brilliance of the true day, enable us to enjoy in 
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heaven the happiness of that Light, whose mysteries have been 
made known to us on earth. 

secRET: Please Lord, may today’s festive offering be to thy 
liking; lavish thy favour upon us, so that on the strength of this 


sacred bargain we may be found in his shape and likeness, who is 


with thee our life, our substance, and our all. 

POSTCOMM.: Ours being the happiness of celebrating the birth 
of our Lord Jesus Christ by thronging to the mysteries, please give 
us the grace, Lord God, to prove ourselves worthy by our be- 
haviour of admission to his company. 


Christmas, Second Mass. 

COLLECT: Now that we are being drenched in the new light of 
thy Word made flesh, please almighty God, enable our deeds to 
= with the same freshness of grace as gleams by faith in our 
minds. 

SECRET: May our gifts, please Lord, succeed in matching the 
mysteries of this birthday by filling us with peace; and just as he 
who was born a human being glowed with the brilliance of the 
Godhead, so may we be endowed by these earthly materials with 
god-like grace. 

POSTCOMM.: May he whose unique birth, O Lord, has put a 
stop to the staleness of humanity, always continue to restore us by 


his birthday freshness in this sacrament. 


(4) THE CONSECRATION PRAYER. 
V. The Lord be with you. 
R. And with your spirit. 
V. Let us lift up our hearts. 
R. They are raised to the Lord. 
V. Let us give thanks to the Lord our God. 
R. It is right and just. 

It is truly right and just, it is our duty and it is our salvation to 
give thanks to you always and everywhere, Lord, holy Father, 
almighty and eternal God, through Christ our Lord. Through him 
the Angels praise your greatness, the Dominations worship it, the 
Powers stand in awe, the Heavens and the Armies of the Heavens, 
with the blessed Seraphim, praise it, united in a single joy. We 
beg you to let us join our voice with theirs to proclaim in humble 
praise: 
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Holy, holy, holy is the Lord, God of the heavenly Armies, 
heaven and earth are filled with your glory. Hosanna in the 
highest heaven. Blessed is he that comes in the name of the Lord. 
Hosanna in the highest heaven. 

And so, kind and loving Father, we humbly beg of you and ask 
you through Jesus Christ your Son, our Lord, to accept and bless 
these presents, these gifts, these holy and unspoilt cllstingp. We 
offer them in the first place for your holy Catholic Church. Deign 
throughout the whole world to grant her peace, to guard her, to 
gather her into unity and to govern her. And also for your ser- 
vant ... our Pope and for . . . our Bishop and for all those who, 
faithful to the true doctrine, have in their keeping the catholic and 
apostolic faith. 

Remember, Lord, your servants . . . and all these gathered here; 
you know their faith and their loyalty. We offer for them (or they 
offer) this sacrifice of praise for themselves and their families, to 
obtain redemption for their souls, the security and salvation for 
which they hope; and they address their prayers to you, eternal 
God, living and true. 

United in a single community we venerate the memory, in the 
first place of the glorious ie ever a virgin, mother of our God 
and Lord Jesus Christ, then of your blessed Apostles and Martyrs, 
Peter and Paul, Andrew, . . . Cosmas and Damian, and of all your 
_. saints. Through their merits and their prayers grant us always the 

help of your strength and your protection, p ssc Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

See, then, the offering which we present to you, we your 
ministers and with us your whole family. Accept it, Lord, with 
kindness, order in your peace all the days of our life, snatch us 
from eternal damnation and count us in the number of your 
chosen ones, through Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Deign, O God, to bless this gift, to accept it and fully to approve 
it, to make it perfect and worthy to please you; and may it 
become for us the Body and Blood of your beloved Son, our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

For he, on the eve of his passion, took bread in his holy and 
adorable hands, and with his eyes raised to heaven towards you, 
O God, his almighty Father, giving thanks to you, he blessed this 
bread, broke it, and gave it to his disciples, saying: 

Take and eat this, all of you, 
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FOR THIS IS MY BODY. 
In the same way, after the meal, he took this precious chalice in 
his holy and adorable hands, again gave thanks and blessed it and 


gave it to his disciples, saying: 


_ Take and drink this, all of you, 


FOR THIS IS THE CHALICE OF MY BLOOD, 

the blood of the new and eternal alliance, the mystery of faith, 
which shall be shed for you and for the multitude of men for the 
forgiveness of sins. 

Every time you do this you shall do it in memory of me. 

That is why, Lord, in memory of the blessed passion of Christ 
your Son, our Lord, of his resurrection from the dead, and of his 
ascension into the glory of heaven, we your ministers and with 
us your holy people offer to your glorious Majesty, from among 
the good things that you have given us, the perfect victim, the 
holy victim, the victim without blemish, the holy bread of ever- 
lasting life, and the chalice of eternal salvation. 

Look with favour and kindness on these offerings; accept them 
as you were willing to accept the pitts of your servant Abel the 
Just, the sacrifice of Abraham the father of. our race, and that of 
Melchisedech your high priest, an offering holy and without 
blemish. 

We beg you, almighty God, to have these.offerings carried in 
the hands of your holy angel to your altar on high in the presence 
of your divine Majesty. And when, by taking part at this altar 
here, we receive the sacred Body and Blood of your Son, may 
we all be filled with every grace and blessing from heaven, 
through Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Remember also, Lord, your servants . .. who have gone before 
us marked with the seal of the faith, and who sleep the sleep of 

ce. To them, Lord, and to all who rest in Christ, grant, we 
~~ you, a place of happiness, of light and of peace, through 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

To us sinners also, your servants, who put our trust in your 
infinite mercy, grant a place in the community of your hol 
Apostles and Martyrs, with John, Stephen, . . . Anastasia, and wi 
all your saints. In admitting us to their company do not weigh the 
value of our deeds but freely grant us your pardon. Through 
Christ our Lord. 

Through him, Lord, you never cease to create all these good 
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things, to make them holy, to give them life, to bless them and to 


grant them to us. 
Through him, with him and in him there is to you, God the 
Father almighty, in the unity of the Holy Spirit, all honour and 


glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


REMBRANDT AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
Maria SHIRLEY 


EMBRANDT ’S art reveals a unique reverence and appe- 
R« for life which originated in an entirely different attitude 


and vision from the extrovert thirst for sensual excitement - 


animating the tavern scenes by Jan Steen and other Dutch 
painters. Rather he evinced an insatiable curiosity about reality, 
about matter informed by spirit, and if he depicted genre scenes 
they indicated a pervasive intangible quality beyond the facts of 
their immediate physical appearance. The acuteness of his observa- 
tion enabled him to translate the most complicated forms and 
structures—struggling children, wild beasts, carriages—into draw- 
ings where their particular essentials are seized with an inimitable 
assurance and spontaneity: a single calligraphic curve defines the 
receding plane of an upturned nose, a bold prolonged oval stroke 
the thrust and fulness of an abdomen. Like Constable he was an 
intuitive rather than a scientific draughtsman: that his results are 
objectively convincing is a triumph of optical and manual co- 
ordination. 

However, it is not mere technical virtuosity which provides the 
key to his perennial fascination. His oeuvre represents a continual 
and gradual elimination of superfluities in an unending quest for 
visual equivalents of the fundamental mystery which lies at the 
heart of all human experience. Contrary to the usual pattern of 
responsiveness, his sense of wonder increased with age, and com- 
passionate wonder became the ultimate theme of his art, cul- 
minating in the painting of the ‘Prodigal Son’ with its universal 
and personal hope of Divine mercy. 


This level of profundity was slowly and painfully acquired in 
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which the vicissitudes and betrayals of personal tragedy played 
their part. The forms and conceptions of his early period are 
markedly different from the poignant simplifications of his latter 
years—although like other masters he occasionally reverted to an 
earlier mode of presentation. Consequently a chronological 
arrangement of the graphic works would have been more valu- 
able than the comparative and didactic treatment employed at the 
British Museum with its scanty dating. Above all, the present 
arrangement by subject matter deprives the exhibition of a natural 
climax which the chronological sequence of the Michelangelo 
drawings achieved so superbly in the last Crucifixion groups. Such 
criticism seems a trifle ungrateful perhaps in the face of such intelli- 
gent and instructive comparisons as the “Abraham entertainin 
the Angels’ with the Mogul miniature of the ‘Seated Dervishes’, 
or the originals and copies of Mantegna’s “‘Calumny of Appelles’ 
and the Milanese engraving after Leonardo’s ‘Last Supper’ which 
emphasize his lifelong debt to Italian art from the quattro cento 
onwards. Generally his copies were less accurate transcriptions 
than original interpretations of some problem of communication 
or design which the work suggested to him. The subtle adjust- 
ments made in the Mantegna tel us a great deal about his attitude 
to form and classical arrangement. 

During his youth he was momentarily led astray by Cara- 
vaggio’s blatant essays in horror and surprise and in the ‘Raising 
of Lazarus’ (1632) the sister’s startled gaze strikes a forced note: 
this was modified in the fifth state by a delicate weft of lines 
traversing the lower part of her head—a luminous shadow antici- 
pating effects which later became one of his greatest expressive 
weapons. 

Frequently Rembrandt’s use of chiaroscuro is cited as one of his 
chief contributions to the development of art. But of course, other 
artists had been well aware of its potentialities before him; 
Tintoretto, Correggio, and Caravaggio had all exploited it with 
pronounced individuality. Rembrandt never allowed it to become 
stereotyped, and sensitively varied it according to the demands of 
his subject so that it did not degenerate into a convenient tech- 
nical formula cloaking an underlying poverty of invention. In 
many of the drawings he eschews it, especially in the landscapes, 
and in the deeply affecting series of ‘Abraham casting out Hagar 
and Ishmael’. Earlier it enhanced the sumptuous effects of his vain- 
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glorious temples; or a mass of towering darkened rock could 
impart an impression of drama which reflected a youthful need to 
grasp the outward signs of mood and excitement. Later the 
opposition and interaction of light and shade was neither dramatic 
in the instantaneous theatrical sense of the word, nor a purely 
romantic aureole of light enveloping a head, but a means to 
induce a sense of awe, an intimation of Divinity or supernatural 
effulgence. 

The bearded head of the aged Simeon in the 1654 ‘Presentation 
in the Temple’, completed more than twenty years after the 
Lazarus, is not only an area of light thrown into relief against the 
prevailing darks, its vivid radiance becomes significant of the 
spiritual revelation he has received. The light of Divine intelli- 
~ gence visibly illumines his countenance and the old man, pre- 
viously worn and frail, is suddenly strengthened and erect. The 
erectness of the kneeling figure is enforced by the vertical lines of 
the attendant’s staff, the device on its crest catching the light carries 
the movement upwards. Meanwhile the Virgin and St Joseph 
retire modestly and reverently into the shadow pondering upon 
the nature of the wonderful Child. There are other relatively light 
passages in the print but they are subsidiary means of unification 
of mood and form. 

Again, as the children, a huddled shadowy group, gather about 
the ‘Star of the Kings’ their emblem becomes the focal point of 
the etching. The star remains contrived, a tinsel shape mounted on 
a pole objectively rendered, yet without destroying its character 
Rembrandt endows it with wider associations and it ceases to be 
just a bauble brought out of a chest for the annual feast. It is the 
only bright passage in the work, the other forms are scarcely dis- 
tinguishable in the scant reflected light, even the surface of the star 
is cross-hatched and its brilliance reduced: its luminosity is all the 
more astonishing and springs from his unerring sense of tonal 
values. A stark uninterrupted white would have broken the subtly 
suggested identity between the group and their symbol. 

At this time (from the later sixteen-forties to the middle fifties) 
he became increasingly pre-occupied with strong tonal contrasts 
which permitted a greater breadth of handling and formal sim- 
plification. The resultant drawings and etchings are often ex- 
tremely moving, for instance the pen-and-wash of the ‘Good 
Samaritan’ where the light strikes the inert pathetic body of the 
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wounded man being carried into the inn. The lantern is obscured 
by the horse’s bulk and mysterious shadows play upon the walls. 
The fluid washes are controlled by the carefully considered 
accents; the sudden touches of white, the light unexpectedly 
glancing upon the bossy joints of the animal’s ot the guests at 
the inn peering out of the window, two dark blobs against the 
lighted interior. 

He never achieved the same degree of pathos and drama in his 
earlier etching of this subject where an almost painful insistence 
on a cruder form of realism weakened the unity of the grouping. 
It is impossible to consider his graphic works without referring 
briefly to what can only be described as a periodic need for the 
hideous; almost incredibly ugly nudes bloated and misshapen, or 
tousled savage beggars demented and threatening in their rags. 
The recording of each physical imperfection is quite relentless and 
no trace of pity intervenes to mitigate and soften the cruel 
accuracy of the details. In their search for ideal beauty several of 
the Italian masters—Leonardo and Giorgione amongst them— 
became obsessed by antitypes of monstrous appearance to which 
at times they felt impelled to give concrete visual forms. Rem- 
brandt’s vagaries are less easily explained. His conception of beauty 
being more intimate, less demanding or exalted, would seem to 
preclude such violent oscillations. Thus they remain surprising 
and inexplicable, but an integral part of his vision. Nevertheless 
the section devoted to the life studies also contains some of his 
most tender and delicately observed renderings of the nude. The 

eneralized, geometricized shapes of Italian classic nudes are the 
se antithesis of Rembrandt’s conception of form which stems 
from a less planimetric, more eventful and irregular surface move- 
ment and a sensitive, fugitive contour, so. that the shapes are 
simultaneously emergent and elusive. His plastic sense is wonder- 
fully demonstrated in the small details like the drawing of the sole 
of a foot in the exquisite late etching of a “Woman with an 
Arrow’. 

Of the large etchings at the British Museum the final version of 
the “Three Crosses’ reigns supreme. The plate, successively re- 
worked, is a sublime meditation on the Crucifixion until in the 
seventh state the quintessential moment of consummation is 
attained: ‘and darkness covered the face of the earth’. Its terrible 
umbrageous chaos seems to foreshadow an apocalyptic blackness. 
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Yet in the midst of the desolation Rembrandt dwells upon the 
romise, the Redemptive triumph of Calvary as the Centurion 
ie before the Cross recognizing our Lord’s divinity. This 
equestrian figure taken from Pisanello’s medallion of Francesco 
Gonzaga is a remarkable instance of another art form being com- 
letely absorbed into an utterly different context—a motif which 
incidentally influenced Rouault too. The scale of the Cen- 
turion defies the laws of proportion and he achieves a symbolic 
importance which makes an academic deference to the dential 
of strict perspective irrelevant. 

No oles master has encompassed such a diverse range of sub- 
ject matter and it has been impossible in a limited space to discuss 
either the portrait drawings and etchings or the landscapes where 
the superb economy of the pen drawings contrasts with the 
romantic intricacy of the etchings of storm-tossed trees. There are, 
too, the street scenes of beggars and rat-catchers or old men and 
women fondling small children. All these reappear throughout his 
life in his great oeuvre as a religious artist: the multitude gathered 
about Christ, the bewildered St Peter, the Old Testament narra- 
tives peopled by the inhabitants of the Jewish quarter of Amster- 
dam. Indeed, the diversity of his Biblical scenes can only find a 
parallel in certain Gothic manuscripts. He enjoyed the friendship 
of the celebrated Rabbis of the day and their exposition of the 
Old Testament undoubtedly contributed to the breadth of his 
interpretations which possess a resonance and ruminative quality 
which is somehow comparable to Dr Schweitzer’s interpretation 
of Bach. 

At the end of his life Rembrandt was a solitary and often lonely 
man, which perhaps gives an added poignancy to his spiritual 
conception which rests on an unshakable belief in God’s direct 
communion with the individual soul; a truth which is implicit in 
such different scenes as Christ’s miracles or the ‘Sermon on the 
Mount’ or the “Abraham and Isaac’. The palpability of his repre- 


sentations does not arise from a desire for descriptive realism but 


from a passionate desire to externalize this interior process of 


divine intervention which can be the miraculous experience of the 
individual soul. 
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REINHOLD SCHNEIDER—A NOTE 
Marie HEYNEMANN 


N September 23, the annual Peace Prize awarded by the 
() German Book Trade will be presented to Reinhold 

Schneider at St Paul’s Church in Frankfort on the Main. 
This prize was founded in 1949/50, and has been given every year 
to an author of any rpsgp way | or religion who by his life and 
work has contributed to the future peace of the world. Albert 
Schweitzer and Martin Buber, Hermann Hesse and Carl J. Burck- 
hardt were previous prizewinners. Anyone who knows Reinhold 
Schneider’s life and work would agree that he deserves the award 
as fully as his predecessors. 

On May 13 of this year Schneider kept his fifty-third birthday; 
it is also the birthday of the Empress Maria Theresa of Austria, one 
of his favourite historical characters. He was born in Baden- 
Baden of a Protestant father from the Erzgebirge, and of a Catholic 
mother from the shores of Lake Constance, he himself being 
baptized in the Catholic Church. 

According to a short sketch in his book Erbe im Feuer (‘Heritage 
in the Fire’), his childhood was a happy one, although rarely can 
parents in the twentieth century have shown so little understand- 
ing of their son’s vocation and gifts as Reinhold Schneider’s father 
and mother. Schneider senior was an extremely taciturn man: 
father and son rarely spoke to one another. When he died rather 
young of an incurable disease, the author’s mother married a 
Catholic physician in Baden-Baden with whom Schneider’s 
relations, although good, have again not been based on any pro- 
found understanding on the elder man’s part. 

Partly perhaps because of this early lack of understanding, it was 
many years before Schneider became aware of his special gifts. 
After his matriculation he became an agricultural student, but the 
heavy manual work involved proved to be beyond his physical 
strength. Discouraged by this first failure, he next entered a 
Dresden printing firm as an apprentice, but his heart was not in it 
—later he was to speak of this period in his life as ‘my seven years 
in a business prison’—and he readily gave it up when an oppor- 
tunity offered itself for travel in Spain and Portugal. 
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It was while in Portugal that he wrote his first book: The Life 
of Camoes. Little did he think at the time that his own life was to 
develop on similar lines to that of the great Portuguese 
poet. Schneider never lost his affection for these countries, and it 

ave him a particular pleasure to accept an invitation last year to 
ecture in certain universities there. 

On his return to Germany he settled first at Potsdam and finally 
at Freiburg, the intellectual centre of German Catholicism. But 
meanwhile another formative influence on Schneider’s life and 
thought had taken place. This was his stay in England in 1934-s, 
which he devoted to visiting most of the cathedral towns. About 
this time he wrote that he was overwhelmed by the sense of con- 
tinuity expressed in English institutions and the English intellectual 
tradition, and that he loved equally well the cathedrals and the 
calm beauty of the English landscape. 

In 1936 he published a history of England from the landing of 
Caesar to the death of the elder Pitt. He called his book Das 
Inselreich, Gesetz und Groesse der Britischen Macht (‘The Island 
Empire, Law and Greatness of the British Power’). Some his- 
torians might smile at the enthusiasm of the style, which reads 
like Shakespeare in prose, but the lay-reader is fascinated by his 
powerful description of landscape, events, the pageantry of 
royalty, the cathedrals: those ‘fortresses of the Lord’ where peace 
and grandeur reigned. 

‘History’, according to Schneider, ‘is the evolution of a nation 
in relation to God. Everything that men accomplish must be 
measured in terms of eternal values.:-In the course of history, 
Eternity makes ever varying demands on mankind for decisions 
which will become their destiny.’ It is easy to see from this why 
Schneider has come to hold of late that history can only be truly 
represented in the drama, and why his some hundred and fifty 
works include such historical plays as Der Eroberer (‘The Con- 
queror’) and Der grosse Verzicht (“The Great Resignation’, i.e. of 
Pope Celestine V). But of all his historical writings, perhaps the 
most important is his Las Casas vor Karl V, his only book so far 
to be translated into English.! The subject enabled Schneider to 
analyse the conflict between men and the state, and the part a 
Christian should play in this conflict. The frightful events of 
which he had to tell, such as the exploitation and suppression of 
1 Published as Imperial Mission by the Gresham Press, New York. 
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minorities and the attempt to annihilate an entire. people, were 
being repeated in Hitler’s Germany while he wrote. This back- 
ground gives point to such passages in the book as the following: 
Las Casas looked unflinchingly at the Emperor. But when Charles 
remained silent, the monk drew himself up to his full height and 
said: “It is certain that judgment will fall upon this land. For he 
who fails to fulfil the highest duty, bears the heaviest guilt. There- 
fore God’s anger will fall upon this land and shatter its power and 
abase its sceptre, and take away its islands and possessions. And if 
those who rise from the ruins accuse the Lord, and ask why he | 
has brought this misery upon the land, I shall rise from the tomb 
and testify to God’s justice. They should have borne the Lord 
across the sea on their shoulders, but they bore Satan instead. 
God does right when he destroys the might of this land. Great 
punishment must follow great sin”.’ After a very small edition of 
the book had appeared, the Nazis forbade him to publish any 
more books.2 

But a man like Schneider who feels that he has a mission could 
not be silenced. Friends published his works in Alsace and distri- 
buted them widely in anonymous pamphlet-form. More than 
five hundred thousand copies of his commentary on the Our 
Father were dispatched, “a many were to be found in the pockets 
of dead soldiers. He was passionately aware of his responsibility 
to protest in however small a way against the Nazi regime, very 
often a hair’s breadth separating him from the concentration 
camp. On the collapse of Germany he remarked in a letter that 
his activity under Hitler ‘showed in a modest way what ought to 
have been done by many’. 

After the war, Schneider engaged in an attempt to bring out a 
popular edition of the world’s classics in order to fill a gap pro- 
duced by the wholesale Nazi suppression of so many valuable 
books. But this proved a failure. It was probably too early for 
such an enterprise: the German people were impoverished and 
starving and had no money even for cheap books. 

In his Daemonie und Verklaerung (‘Demonology and Glorifica- 
tion’), Schneider had the courage to challenge many traditional 
literary judgments. By pointing out the less attractive German 
characteristics which Faust typifies—lust for power, arrogance, 
false sentimentality, lack of patience and modesty—he tried to 
2 Now for about nine years Las Casas has been a standard text in Bavarian schools. 
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break a spell which had bound German youth for generations, a 
spell equally cast by Wallenstein of whom Otto Ludwig said, ‘All 
moral values fluctuate in this drama, which poisons youth in the 
most subtle manner’. 

But Schneider’s criticism is not only a negative one. It was he 
who rediscovered Franz Grillparzer, the great Austrian dramatist. 
And for Schneider, Koenig Ottokars Glueck und Ende (‘King 
Ottokar’s Good Fortune and Death’) is one of the best dramatic 
representations of German history. 

The more we become absorbed in Schneider’s work the better 
we realize that his choice of an historic or literary subject is always 
made with the intention of glorifying God and Christ. He is 
indifferent to fame and financial reward; all he seeks is a public 
which will read his books and listen to what he says. Above all he 
is a man who feels he has a mission on earth, namely to interpret 
the events of his own time in relation to God. 

This is even more clearly revealed when he deals with a 
purely religious subject as, for example, in Die sieben Worte am 
Kreuz (‘The Seven Words from the Cross’), where it is the rele- 
vance to contemporary events that is stressed. But all his work 
reflects a life steeped in religion, and a man whose unshakable faith 
forms the background of all he writes. 


ANANDA COOMERASWAMY, 1877-1948 
NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


HE name Ananda Coomeraswamy conjures for me folk- 

weave ties, strange theories of social credit, and Ruskin- 

Morris sympathies. Before now he has been labelled a 

crank—and I think that there is some truth in the charge. By the 

same coin, Eric Gill has also been called a crank. Yet, now that 

their work can be seen in retrospect, a fair degree of modification 
is necessary. 

There is a type of Englishman or American, as there is a type of 

Indian, who while remaining loyal patriots find that both 

patriotism is not enough and that their countries can only be best 
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served (or saved) by the most vigilant eye of criticism. Both Gill 
and Coomeraswamy, who equally admired each other, were 
opposed to many of the trends which they saw in England, © 
America and India. They disapproved of the growing power of 
technology and yet it was om because of technology (as it had 
come to affect printing) that their opposition to it could be dis- 
seminated and published so widely. That is the paradox. 

Coomeraswamy’s father was the first Hindu to be called to the 
bar in London; his wife was an Englishwoman. When her husband 
died she left Colombo in 1879, taking with her a young boy of 
two. It was not until twenty-five years later that her son returned 
to his native land. 

In the meantime, he had fallen a prey to the ideas of Ruskin and 
Morris, so that when he reached home again he applied as it were 
Western criticism to the industrial invasion that was beginning to 
edge out the native culture and handicrafts in Ceylon. One 
catches the tone of reproach in his voice: “You teach us to read, 
but you teach us to forget. . .’. Print destroys the oral memory ofa 

ple. In a word this is what Coomeraswamy refers to as ‘the 
te oth of literacy’ in the title essay to one of his books—an essay 
whose pertinency might easily have been lost to thousands had it 
been issued in a limited edition by a hand-press. So again one is 
back with the problem of the original paradox. 

In a lecture entitled, ‘For What Heritage and to Whom are the 
English-speaking Peoples Responsible:’, Coomeraswamy deals 
with the theory of progress; he was speaking to an American 
audience and in the course of his talk he asks, defending the older 
methods of agriculture, why Western methods should be exported 
when already in some cases they have led to soil erosion? Further, 
in the wake of soil erosion, may there not follow the manufacture 
of the atom bomb? Now it is here, I believe, that Coomeraswam 
short-circuits his argument. India is a vast continent that at dif- 
ferent times has suffered from famine—and, if in the past, why 
not in the future? If, as in the past, the soil has refused to yield a 
harvest, then cannot atomic energy be used to help in re-charging 
the soil? The splitting of the atom gave men a weapon of attack, 
but it can also give men a weapon of defence. Any discovery can 
always be used for good or bad. Coomeraswamy, quoting St 
Bonaventure, points out that in the Scriptures ascetism means 
hard work; wisdom, skill; agriculture, culture. Following the 
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same line through, one can surely add that if the same water 
which baptizes and so saves can equally drown, then cannot 
atomic power save as well as annihilate: For instance, what cures 
may it not hold for cancer or for the man who is born blind: 

Part of Coomeraswamy’s significance lies in the fact that he is 
a writer who all the time is asking questions; his mood becomes 
infectious with his readers. Impatient parents will call their 
inquisitive children “Mister Why-Whys’. Yet to believe that the 
asking of questions is a childish whim to be brushed aside, is to 
admit that one is already too old to learn. ‘Unless you come as 
little children. . . .” That was a parable by which Coomeraswamy 
lived and worked. 

Naturally as a research fellow in Oriental Art at the Boston 
Museum, he wrote a great deal about Indian art. Yet paradoxically 
he became more revered in America than India for his researches; 
one recalls the saying about a prophet not being recognized by his 
own people. . . . At times his thought is not always clear, but what 
distinguished it is that he is always trying to add to what has 
already been said on a subject; there is no repetition for the sake of 
repetition—and, as is the case with such writers, clarity sometimes 
comes later. Books published a decade ago are suddenly illumin- 
ated by phrases in newer essays. There is a sense in which his works 
are like an anthology, one text expanding another. Characteristic- 
ally he calls one such essay, ‘Paths that Lead to the Same Summit’: 
it is a study in comparative religion—a field in which he particu- 
larly excelled. 

‘If comparative religion is to be taught as the other sciences are 
taught, the teacher must surely have recognized that his own 
religion is only one of those that are to be “compared”.’ And so 
from these premises to the crucial question: ‘[Can] the Christian 
whose conviction is ineradicable that his is the true faith . . . 
conscientiously permit himself to expound another religion, 
knowing that he cannot do so honestly 2’ Moreover, if he does so, 
is he not teaching ‘heresy’ which is ‘treason’? Or, alternatively, 
can a democracy allow a party of opposition only so long as it is 
a minority whose power so far is no threat? “You cannot think in 
terms of religion without sooner or later thinking in terms of 
politics, and vice versa.’ 

Coomeraswamy’s thought presents a tightly woven fabric; and 
there is something especially appropriate in such an image. He has 
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been called ‘myriad-minded’, but perhaps his work could be 
better compared to a joseph-coat in which there are man 
strands; the colours do not distract but blend, so that finally 
the different shades seem but one; as everything mixes, so the 
sharp edges of colour drain away. Perhaps thousands of years 
hence the long view of politics and religion will prove to be 
something like that. For the present, the time is one of gathering 
and collating and comparing: ‘one must . . . [be] taught to recog- 
nize equivalent symbols’—the rose and the lotus (Rosa Mundi and 
Padmavati), or be like the Lama Wangyal who said of Christ, ‘I 
see that He was a very Buddha’, or ‘the learned friend’ of the 
author who spoke of Sri Ramakrishna as ‘another Christ . . . 
Christ’s own self.’ These are just a few of the signs to paths leading 
to the same summit, where all shall be made ie, and where the 
paradox shall be fulfilled of the lamb and lion lying down 
together. For comparison appears to be a special mark and art of 
century—a drawing together of multi-coloured 
As words roar off the modern rotary presses, maybe it is not 
for nothing that some of their authors, in denouncing the un- 
checked growth of industry, should have had the personal experi- 
ence of weaving to colour their language. Certainly Ananda 
Coomeraswamy and Eric Gill united East and West when they 
wrote in such a tradition; and certainly Gill could have paid 


‘ Coomeraswamy no higher tribute than when he wrote: ‘I dare 


not confess myself his disciple; that would only embarrass him. 
I can only say that I believe that no other living writer has written 
the truth in matters of art and life and religion and piety with such 
wisdom and understanding.’ 


OBITER 


Picasso: Firry Years oF Grapuic Art (Arts Council, June-August). 
This large retrospective show of Picasso’s work was the most important 
assembly of his graphic art to be exhibited in this country, ranging as it 
did from such early examples as ‘Le Repas frugal’ (where Mannerist 
elongation became the vehicle for social comment) to the recent ‘La 
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Famille du Saltimbanque’ which represents a return to a favourite 
theme of his youth in more ambitious guise, but lacking the wan pathos 
of his original conceptions like ‘Le Bain’. Picasso has always maintained 
a firm contact with the objects of sense experience, this is amply demon- 
strated even in the Cubist drawings. In “L’Homme au Chien’ the ani- 
mal, simplified and distorted, nevertheless remains a recognizable dog. 

A wide range of his excursions into book illustration displays 
immense technical versatility. There are moments of concession to 
decorative charm—the dark female head in the Gongara set—which 
albeit pleasing lacks the intrinsic tension and power of other inventions 
in this vein. The assimilation of Chinese influences is visible in the 
Buffon illustrations—in a dragonfly skimming the surface of water or 
the soft luminous beauty of tee white dove. The hard brittle cranium 
in the ram’s head is almost disconcertingly palpable. 

Despite the too sophisticated linear fecllity with its cold eroticism, 
the ‘Salome’ anticipates the later essays in pure line. Some of the finest 
of these are included in the superb Vollard Suite, of which a large 
number were previously unknown in this country. Many of them, 
especially the “Atelier du Sculpteur’, are saturated with a spirit of high 
serious antiquity imbued with the innocent shamelessness of the classic 
Mediterranean vision. The relationship of sculptor, model and sculp- 
ture achieves an homeric concentrated grandeur. A rare form-com- 
municating power animates the contours which the inconsequential 
trailing garlands and curling hair enhances. 

There is no greater artistic paradox than the contrast afforded by 
these drawings and the series culminating in the ‘Minotauromachie’ 
and the ‘Femme qui pleure’. From the classic mode he turns to the 
Expressionist, and both are authentic in his hands. The distortions in the 
weeping woman painfully describe swollen membraneous tissue and 
the pathetic ugliness of uncontrollable grief. The ‘Minotauromachie’ is 
a remarkable universal image of innocence placating evil which is 
eternally valid and expressive. The allied delicate sensibility and vigour 
of the handling make its technical accomplishment indisputable. 
Images such as these proclaim Picasso a master of the first order. 

Maria SHIRLEY 


GLYNDEBOURNE. The Glyndebourne season this year has been wholly 
devoted to the operas of Mozart, with which indeed the opera house 
on the Sussex Downs has been especially associated from its be inning. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that by this the standard of Carl Ebert’s 
productions has reached a degree of precision and understanding that is 
without parallel. The improvised a se of ‘international seasons’ 
are not to be found at Glyndebourne, where even the most illustrious 
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visitor seems inevitably to be absorbed into the co-ordinated perfection 
of performances which are conceived as a whole. As much care is given 
to the back row of the chorus as to the prima donna’s great moment. 
But in fact there are no prima donnas at Glyndebourne: they become 
began his th 

en Mr John Christie is great experiment in the thirties 
the gracious setting of his house and the impeccable standards he de- 
manded—it was scarcely necessary to insist on evening dress, even 
when it meant tiara-laden ladies coming down in the afternoon in 
electric trains from Victoria—gave a quite special character to an even- 
ing at Glyndebourne. Nowadays, the Glyndebourne Trust assumes the 
financial responsibilities, which for modern opera are far beyond the 
capacity of private patronage. But the standards remain substantially 
unaltered, and in a world of grey utility there is surely room for the 
distinction of opera produced with regard only for what is best and in 
a setting of extraordinary beauty. 

The Mozart bicentenary has been worthily celebrated at Glynde- 
bourne, and the underlying sadness of this music that seems all light and 
laughter has found perfect expression in the uncertain English summer 
weather. The sun and rain are matched in Mozart. 

AL 
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Tue Puitosopuy oF Prato. By Rupert C. Lodge. (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul; 28s.) 

Prato, PHILEBUS AND Epinomis. Translation and Introduction by 
A. E. Taylor; Edited by R. Klibansky. (Nelson; 21s.) 

Professor Lodge has many qualifications for interpreting Plato, not 
the least, and one of the most unusual, being that he knows the Laws 
extremely well and values it highly, as his earlier work on Plato’s 
Theory of Education showed. But his present work, though it is full of 
good observations and interesting ideas, cannot be regarded as entirely 
satisfactory for the purpose for which it is mtended, that of initiating 
the modern reader of he Dialogues into Plato’s way of thinking. The 
trouble is that Professor Lodge is a little too anxious to present Plato 
as a philosopher who, if one was prepared to make some allowances 
and adjustments for his background, would be perfectly at home in a 
modern university in the English-speaking world. To do this he adopts 
without discussion views which are not generally accepted among 
Platonic scholars: A. E. Taylor’s opinion that the Timaeus represents 


Pythagorean teaching and not that of Plato himself, and Natorp’s view 
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(attributed rather oddly to ‘authoritative professors’) that the ideas are 
not to be understood as transcendent metaphysical realities but as 
methodological principles for our thinking; and he makes a sharper 
distinction than most students of Plato would approve between the 
content of the Socratic and the non-Socratic dialogues. Of course there 
are important differences; but Lodge seems rather too anxious to 
separate as widely as possible the highly respectable, conservatively pro- 
gressive social scientist who wrote the Laws from that disruptive, dis- 
turbing, and altogether somewhat tiresome person Socrates. And in 
general, though it is often difficult to say what, if anything, has been 
left out or what precisely has gone wrong, the impression given of 
Plato’s thought is somehow very different from that given by a readin: 
of the Dialogues, even the later Dialogues. It is rather like Aristotle's 
account of Pre-Socratic philosophy (or, indeed, of Plato’s); one feels 
that the philosophy is being interpreted by a very different kind of 
mind a in terms which do not really suit it. 

The best way, after all, to find out something about Plato is to read 
Plato, if not in the original, then in a translation. To anyone proposing 
to do this the translations of the Philebus and Epinomis by A. E. Taylor 
can be thoroughly recommended. They have been edited from his 
manuscript in the Edinburgh University Library by Professor rays | 
with the co-operation of Professor G. Calogero and Mr A. C. Lloy: 
The Philebus has a substantial introduction by A. E. Taylor himself, the 
Epinomis a shorter but extremely interesting introduction by A. C. 
Lloyd. Another volume is to appear containing Taylor’s translations, 
with substantial introductions, of the Sophistes and Politicus. Taylor, 
though his views on many subjects did not receive general assent, was 
one of the very greatest 0 English Platonic scholars and the publication 
of so much hitherto unknown work on Plato by him is very welcome. 

A. H. ARMSTRONG 


PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF BIBLICAL TRANSLATION. By W. Schwarz. 
(Cambridge University Press; 25s.) 

This book is furnished with the valuable testimonial of a com- 
mendatory foreword from Dr C. H. Dodd. The author’s learning is 
applauded by his eminent sponsor, and he is also acclaimed for his 
penetration. The praise of the wise is not of course lightly to be set 
aside; and of the ac here exhibited and the industry which has 
served it there can be no doubt. But penetration? It was for precisely 
the want of any such quality that one reader at least found the book a 
sore trial to his patience. 

The author wholly misunderstands the function of authority in the 
Church with regard to biblical studies and translations, and is con- 
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tinually drawing conclusions about it to which the facts he himself 
provides are as continually giving the lie. Space does not permit us to 
meet his misstatements with the retort courteous; we can only give the 
more outstanding of them the somewhat ruder treatment of contradic- 
tion flat and denial categorical. 
1, That the Vulgate is the authentic version of the Latin Church does 
not mean that it replaces the original in every respect; or that all 
Catholic translations of the Bible must be based on the Vulgate; or that 
the Catholic exegete must be concerned with the Vulgate rather than 
with the original Greek and Hebrew texts. 

2. No theologian could possibly maintain that the Vulgate is divinel 
inspired in the sense in which the original, and in St Augustine’s 
opinion the Septuagint, was inspired; nor that it is a translation wholly 
free from mistakes. All that its authenticity means is that even where it 
mistranslates, it does not contain anything contrary to faith or morals. 

3. The Church has not, does not, and indeed cannot fear that the 
progress of studies on the Greek and Hebrew text of the Bible is 
dangerous to its traditional teaching. 

4. There is nothing therefore ~ odd about the fact that the early 
humanists were good Churchmen, or that Reuchlin died a member of 
the Roman Catholic Church, or that Erasmus never dreamt of leaving 
it. 

5. The Church is not opposed to exegesis based on nal thought. 
For its authority is there and to 
the intellectually hide-bound with a substitute for it. 

EDMUND 


Gop’s Iron. A Life of the Prophet Jeremiah. By George A. Birming- 
ham. (Geoffrey Bles; 16s.) 

Those who in the days of their youth, like the present writer, 
enjoyed Spanish Gold and the other hilarious Irish tales of George A. 
Birmingham, probably learnt with some surprise that the author was 
a reverend clergyman; though they need not have been so surprised 
for the clergy are by no means the least merry of men. There must have 
been good reason why people used to speak of the jolly old monks. The 
book under review proves that the late author (who was known in 
Dublin as Canon Hannay of St Patrick’s Cathedral) was equally suc- 
cessful in writing a very different kind of book, one in fact in which 
there is not a suspicion of humour from the first page to the last. But 
the subject hardly lends itself to humour. Indeed it might be called a 
depressing book; but then Jeremiah was a “se ange sort of person, as 
the popular use of his name shows. Nevertheless, he was a man whom 
Canon Hannay evidently held in great reverence, and the study of 
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his life and writings must have occupied years of the Canon’s time 
and care. He begins his book very modestly, too modestly, by dis- 
claiming any title to the name of scholar; but any scholar who wishes 
to understand the life and work of the prophet in their historical and 
literary setting would do well to read this book. As a rule scholars do 
well to avoid those writers who try to dramatize the Scriptures and 
improve on the sacred text by the use of their imagination. And at first 
ight it might seem that in this book there was rather too much of such 
phrases as ‘it is reasonable to suppose’, ‘it is not impossible to suppose’, 
it may be’, ‘perhaps’, etc. But on consideration we may say that the 
author’s suppositions are on the whole well grounded historically. The 
book makes a story that is enjoyable as well as informative. 
REGINALD GINNS, 0.P. 


Tue Oren Book. Edited by Pamela Whitlock. (Collins; 12s. 6d.) 

“You may hardly think of things like holly and mincepies as having 
any religious significance. Yet they have.’ 

These, the opening sentences of a chapter on the traditions associated 
with the great feasts of the Church, might be taken as a key to this 
whole book, for it is essentially a religious book, in the fullest sense: an 
attempt to show that the good news of the gospel touches every facet 
of life; a book into which every member of the family can dip, and 
find something for profit and pleasure. 

The first of the five sections deals with the gospels: the evangelists, 
and the people they write of, are described in an everyday idiom, with 
enough of social and historical background to make them real. Some 
of the parables, dealt with in a similar manner, give a fresh significance 
to our Lord’s words and methods of teaching, and should send the 
reader back to the New Testament for further exploration. 

The second section, called ‘God and our neighbour’, is concerned 
with the commandments of love, and here are modern parables, short 
instructions, some lively and pertinent puzzles, and a charming collec- 
tion of prayers and praises from such varied sources as Richard Rolle 
and Dr Johnson. 

The third part gives an account of the feasts of the Church’s year, of 
which Christmas is treated most fully. The retelling of this story in the 
setting of the Welsh and English countryside is a bold attempt to under- 
line the realism of the Holy Family’s suffering, by relating it to familiar 
scenes. Yet, beautifully as this is done, some may feel that it defeats its 
own end. Children are very literal-minded, and great sticklers for 
tradition, and this may cause a protest. The remainder of this section is 
a mine of information about feast-day customs—not forgetting season- 
able recipes. 
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Part four, a collection of tales, legends and stories of the saints, will 
have a general appeal; whilst the fifth is a selection of delightful carols 
for all seasons. 

In the acknowledgements, Grail sources are quoted for a considerable 
part of the text, and this enjoyable family book reflects much of the 
spirit of that movement. 

Rosemary HEDDON 


PuLosopuy. By Frederick Copleston, s.j. (Burns & 
Oates; 18s. 

It is a little disappointing, after Fr Copleston’s excellent full-length 
study of the philosophy of Aquinas, to find that his latest book is a 
collection of lectures and articles written originally for many different 
audiences. The largest unity within the book is four lectures on exis- 
tentialism. Englishmen write little in this tradition, but they write 
excessively about it, despite its being so difficult to write about. Fr 
Copleston does not make the usual mistake of emphasizing extra-philo- 
pa elements in these thinkers; he concentrates rightly enough on 
their metaphysics, yet hardly manages to convey its originality and 
importance in this brief survey. His other historical essay, on contem- 
porary British philosophy, is even more drastically condensed. It is in 
the central chapters me his book where he talks philosophically rather 
than about dime that he is most interesting. He uses the tech- 
nique of linguistic analysis with skill, as in the essay where he dis- 
tinguishes noticing something or becoming aware of it from merely 
seeing it, and uses the distinction to explain how we become aware of 
existence: the starting point of metaphysics. In these earlier chapters 
Fr Copleston is perhaps slightly too concerned about justifying meta- 
physics: philosophers today are less against it than he seems to suppose. 
But the a thing in the book is his discussion of the meaning of the 
statements made about God. He shows it is first necessary to ask why 
we want to make such statements, and that is because of something we 
know about created being; only afterwards do we ask how the terms 
of the statement remain meaningful when used of God. He can then 
distinguish what he calls the ‘subjective’ meaning of the term, used of 
created things, and the ‘objective’ meaning used of God, though this 
meaning remains com seake unknown. Better names might have been 
found to express this difference of modus significandi; but the discussion 
is clear. This is most refreshing after the nonsense talk about analogy 
usually produces. 


LAURENCE BRIGHT, O.P. 
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THe SHRINE OF OUR LaDy OF WALSINGHAM. By J. C. Dickinson. 
(Cambridge University Press; 18s.) 

‘It is not easy for the modern reader to appreciate how dark was the 
glass through which medieval man viewed his history. The information 
at his disposal was frequently scanty and unreliable, with the inevitable 
result that the picture he saw as he peered into an obscure past differed 
notably from that lit up by the light of modern research. . . . In such 
an atmosphere it was not surprising that the famous home of Our Lady 
of Walsingham had, by the time of the Reformation, somewhat dis- 
torted the story of its own beginnings.’ (p. 3.) 

The rest of the book is an unconscious refutation of this facile non- 
sense. Modern research derives its light entirely from the documents of 
the past. These documents are now far more scanty (thanks to the 
Reformers) and cannot be more reliable than they were at the time 
they were written. Mr Dickinson is good enough to enlighten the 
darkness of these poor ignorant Augustinian Canons by quoting from 
the very documents that they composed and preserved. It was not they 
who distorted the story of Walsingham but the generation that de- 
spoiled them and did everything possible to efface their memory. Again 
and again in these pages the citations give the lie to the author’s 
patronizing approach. For the excellent plan of the priory he is de- 
"pendent on William of Worcester, who visited Walsingham in 1479, 
and went to the trouble of making measurements which he gives to the 
nearest inch. (p. 78.) The list of priors is taken from their own cartulary, 
and it is not suggested that the early ones are legendary. (p. 133.) Does 
Mr Dickinson really think that they could write but could not read? 

This opening gambit is all the more unfortunate, because the book 

many merits. It is scholarly, in the sense that it gives references to 
sources, and it is calm and objective in treating of the causes of the 
suppression. It is critical of Erasmus’ semi-facetious description of the 
3 and it is comprehensive in the sense that it includes a study of the 
architecture, seals and badges of the priory and the literature which it 
called forth. It is, indeed, as full a picture as can now be drawn, without 
the dangerous use of imagination. It shows that Walsingham followed 
the familiar pattern of religious houses, from humble beginnings to 
great popularity and wealth, followed by a decline in number and dis- 
cipline in the late fifteenth century, and a return to something of its 
former numbers and observance on the very eve of the Reformation. 
We read of the kings and great ones who visited the shrine, but some- 
thing more might have been found of the humbler pilgrims. The ex- 
tracts of Northamptonshire wills published in the Archeological Journal 
(Vol. 70) show that almost up to the suppression money was left for 
vicarious pilgrimages to this and to other shrines. 
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One question never mooted is, how long it took for the devotion to 
be stamped out of the hearts of the English people. Perhaps there is no 
evidence, but as late as 1555, two Dominican nuns who had been 
driven from their monastery at Dartford sixteen years before were 
‘living continently’ at Walsingham, and doubtless they at least remem- 
bered our Lady. (EHR. Vol 48 (1933), p. 211.) 

The book is well produced, with nine pages of plates and a folding 

lan of the priory, but the price seems rather high for these one 
and fifty pages. 
GopFREY ANSTRUTHER, O.P. 


Mase Dicsy. By M. K. Richardson. (Longmans; 16s. 6d.) 


Mabel Digby, the daughter of parents passionately devoted to each 
other, passed through a childhood of great happiness to enter on a 

riod of excessive bitterness caused by Simon Digby’s harsh rejection 
of his wife and two of their daughters after their admission to the 
Catholic Church. Mabel sided with her father in his bigotry and seems 
to have joined in this persecution. When her health forced her to 
return to France and join her mother she treated that poor lady in the 
most unfeeling manner by her ‘outward show of scrupulous courtesy’. 
At length she herself was converted by what seemed a miracle when, 
much against her will, she attended Benediction in the church of 
Notre Dame des Tables at Montpellier. She sat sullenly on a chair 
until the third stroke of the Benediction bell and was then seen to throw 
herself suddenly on her knees, ‘her face lit with a strange radiance, while 
great tears rolled silently down her cheeks from eyes that gazed and 
gazed’. The old family happiness, however, never returned even when 
Simon showed signs of a and this sorrow was the foreshadow- 
ing of that which overtook her at the end of her life when as Mother 
General of the Society of the Sacred Heart she was to witness in person 
the closing of all her convents in France and the expulsion of her Sisters 
under the anticlerical regime of M. Combes in 1907. Her sufferings, 
however, were softened by the wonderful joy brought her and her 
daughters by the solemn beatification their saintly foundress, 
Blessed Madeleine Sophie Barat, by Saint Pius X in 1908. Her health, 
however, prevented her presence at that ceremony and her holy death 
occurred in I91T. 

In keeping with what the gifted authoress Mother Richardson calls 
‘the unscholarly treatment’ of her biography, but what we would 
prefer to call attractive, is the choice of the illustration which forms the 
frontispiece and adorns the jacket, in which Mabel appears in full riding 
habit complete with top hat and switch, an unusual introduction to the 
life of a servant of God. 

‘WALTER GUMBLEY, O.P. 
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Pour TOUTE AME VIVANT EN CE MONDE. By Gaston Bardet. (Librairie 
d’ Art, Paris.) 

It is an encouraging sign that in our over-activist age more and more 

ople, especially also among the laity, are drawn to the contemplative 
life Yet there are unfortunately also dangers in this trend. M. Bardet 
is an architect and father of a family who discovered mysticism com- 
paratively late in life and fell for it headlong. In the years that followed 
this discovery he seems to have read almost the whole mystical litera- 
ture of Christendom from the Fathers of the Desert to Teresa of Lisieux, 
and perhaps it isnot surprising that this one-sided diet should have pro- 
duced something like spiritual indigestion, in the quite literal sense of 
remaining undigested. In his enthusiasm for his discovery he urges on 
all and sundry the mystic life, and this means for him ecstasies and the 
highest phenomena of the unitive way, for he considers that ‘the 
ecstatic union is the normal way of perfection’. (p. 32.) Indeed, he 
wants to form an élite of Christian families into a ‘Chevalerie mystique’ 
—a somewhat self-conscious undertaking, to say the least. He thinks 
that married couples, whose homes form ‘a veritable little hermitage, 
a shelter where the noises and agitations of the world die down’ (p. 19), 
are the natural apostles of the contemplative life, for “experience has 
shown that nothing prevents married laymen from practising all day 
long perpetual prayer by loving ejaculations’ (p. 16). The world in 
which M. Bardet lives seems to differ somewhat from that in which 
most people in Western Europe have to work out their salvation. 
Hence this book, mostly a tissue of citations, has little value for just the 
people for whom it is intended. Indeed, we read in it such comments 
as this: ‘Happy epoch (of St Thomas, who prevented himself from 
feeling pain by an effort of concentration) when ecstasy was wisely 
considered a normal faculty, a refuge almost always offered to souls 
desirous of the divine union’ (p. 125). Surely this kind of exalté devotion 
to ecstasy as an anaesthetic can only lead to grave spiritual disorders. 
The need for balance and commonsense is nowhcre more urgent than 
in the mystical life, and these are sadly absent from the book under 
teview. 

C. GRAEF 


MACcHINE TRANSLATION OF LaNGuaGES. Edited by W. N. Locke and 
A. D. Booth. (Chapman and Hall; 48s.) 

Linguists do not as a rule take kindly to science, and so competent 
translations of scientific articles are expensive and hard to come by. 
With the recent influx of Russian technical work the problem has 
become acute, and one of the solutions being considered consists of 
replacing the human translator by an electronic machine. No one sup- 
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poses that a machine which slavishly obeys instructions will produce an 


artistic translation, but even a translation which showed whether the 
article were worth further study would be useful. 

A surprisingly varied collection of problems connected with mech- 
anical translation are discussed in the book under review. There is a 
natural emphasis on translation from Russian into English, just as in 
more recent Russian work the opposite emphasis occurs. Two or three 
of the essays are severely technical, and some others are marred by the 
tendency of scientists not to use a short word if a long one will do: ‘As 
a consequence of the foregoing’ is written for “Because of this’. On the 
other hand several of the articles are models of their kind, and as there 
is a good deal of overlap these are sufficient to give the general reader a 
survey of the many and varied problems and of the ingenious solutions 
being tried. One such article describes an attempt at a modified form 
of English (“Model English’) in which each word has essentially only 
one meaning, inflexions (which are hard to deal with mechanically) are 
eliminated, and so on. Such a form of English would be the answer to 
a translating machine’s prayer, and the author suggests that a typist 

reparing an ordinary English text for input into a machine would 
ae no difficulty in rewriting the text in Model English. To convince 
us that Model English need not appear unduly unfamiliar, the chapter 
heading has the footnote: “This chapter be entirely writed in Model 
English’. 

The first two chapters are reprints of ‘pioneer’ papers by Weaver 
in America and Richens and Booth in England. As the historical intro- 
duction recalls, it was by these essays that many of the present workers 
in the field were first convinced of the possibility of machine transla- 
tion. As far as scientific writings are concerned, this pleasantly printed 
and well-bound book will a: the same service i a wider public. 

MIcHAEL HosKIN 


STUDIES IN COMMUNICATION CONTRIBUTED TO THE COMMUNICATIONS 
ResEARCH CENTRE, UNIversITY COLLEGE, Lonpon. (Secker and 
Warburg; 25s.) 

Professor Ifor Evans explains in his illuminating foreword that the 
Communications Research Centre, set up in 1953, has not only pro- 
duced this stimulating, irritating and fascinating collection of essays, 
but plans to publish further studies from time to time. It has inspired 
a more specialized volume on Communications in Industry; and it 
would be interesting to know whether it may later undertake the 
investigation of that vast everchanging complex of ‘in-group’ and ‘out- 
group’ dialects of class, place and occupation in England which Nancy 
Mitford and Alan Ross fin attempted to immobilize in rather simpliste 
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terms. In any case it is to be hoped that, whatever further work is done, 
some attempt will be made to evaluate the problems of consciousness 
and of intention implicit in the whole subject. An exterior survey is a 
useful method of obtaining objective data, but, unless it is believed that 
such data are all that can be known—and this too is an interpretation, 
and should be formulated—there must come a time when some ven- 
ture to form an hypothesis is necessary. 


Like the cold air associated with a haunting, this theme breathes with 
unexpected chill throughout the whole collection; present, but re- 
pressed in the essay on Communication Theory, with its electronically 
determined imagery; present but ignored in the discussion of the lan- 

ge used in medicine; nearer to the surface in Professor Haldane’s 
absorbing paper on communication in biology and the stimulus and 
response evoked by smells, colours, movement, suggestion, and even 
mathematical symbolism. This is in many ways the most valuable 
contribution to a valuable work, enhancing human understanding not 
only of the animal world but of much of our own, in its consideration 
of the function of gesture and of ritual in expressing and transmitting 
meanings sometimes inaccessible to words. With us, such meanings 
are transcendental; that these methods should however be used, in the 
precise movement of a bee dance, to get across a message like ‘nine 
workers are to fly 560 yards N.E. by E. of the hive to a place with the 
smell of the drink I offer you’, is staggering in its presentation of an 
unimagined mode of awareness. It seems almost impossible to believe 
that so elaborate a message and response can really lie ir the sphere of 
reflex action, like a knee jerk. 


Professor Wittkower’s essay, on the Interpretation of Visual Symbols 
in the Arts, is particularly interesting in dealing with what he calls the 
function of magic (better amplified as “direct suggestion’) and aesthetic 
in visual symbols, remarking that an image may both help a man to 
concentrate his attention on what is represents and be aesthetically 

leasing. It may be noted, as a subject for later investigation, that these 
aor are too often separated in contemporary religious art. Pro- 
fessor Webster’s lively study of the Communication of Thought in 
Ancient Greece is remarkable for its discussion of the change in the 
meaning of the word psyche, over a long period, and its enquiry as to 
whether the Sophists were “wrong in trying to fix the meanings so 
precisely that words could be used as if they were mathematical terms’. 

It is not only the Sophists who make this attempt; but it may be 
observed that it is never successful until the language to which the 
words belong is dead. 


Renée HAYNES 
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By I. A. Richards. (Routledge & Kegan 
Paul; 21s. 

In this gathering of occasional essays and addresses there is a salutary 
reminder that Professor Richards’ concern with ‘meaning’ is not an 
attempt to reduce to a science language, and in particular the language 
of poetry, but rather to ensure by a proper recourse to scientific method 
the use of language as an organ, ‘the supreme organ of the mind’s self- 
ordering growth’. His concern becomes intense at the point where 
language and the living being interact and are related in a form of 
ambiosis. 

His object in analysing complex structures of meaning is to fashion 
instruments for ‘taking care m2 and keeping an account of the conduct 
of words’. It is clear that this explicit analysis of the nexus of associations 
which make up a meaning is simply the working out in the conscious 
mind of what ta necessarily occur in normal comprehension without 
analysis. Its value is that it may serve as ‘a preliminary to and instrument 
for comprehension’, by heightening our power to recognize what lan- 

age is doing, and to control it. Misunderstanding frequently arises 

cause words shift and work on different levels of meaning—are 
ame or particular, profound or casual. Argument and controversy 
oster this misunderstanding, and neither logic nor logical analysis have 
been effective against it. By developing an awareness of the resource- 
fulness of words this training in comprehension should make possible a 
more exact and more adequate communication between persons: for 
it may enable us to comprehend, and so to express and respond to, the 
complexity of our own and others’ thoughts and feelings. 

Professor Richards arms these general principles with a practical 
‘speculative instrument’—a system of notation with which the exact 
function of any word may be indicated and stressed; e.g. ‘meaning’ in 
the first paragraph could have been given a symbol, ‘sw’, ‘to show 
that we are considering what may be said with a certain word or phrase, 
without decision as yet to what that is’. 

This system ‘towards a theory of comprehending’ Professor Richards 
considers may be ‘the most positive and stable thing in the volume’. It 
is certainly a useful instrument, but it seems possible that his lucid state- 
ment of the principles underlying the functioning of words may have 
the deeper and more enduring influence for the right use of language. 
The system provides a technique for an instructive mental exercise; but 
once the mind has been made supple by it only harm could come from 
continuing in the use of analytic notation, for then the vital and 
organic relations of the elements of meaning would no longer be com- 
prehended. 

However, in a later chapter he writes that ‘we do not develop the 
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mind by giving it more facts, but by helping it to judge relevance’. 
Moreover, on page $1 he suggests that an important preliminary for 
this is ‘responsive immersion in the actual, in its full concreteness, 
before, during and after the abstractive processes which yield percep- 
tion’. It becomes clear that his main concern is to realize the full poten- 
tialities of language, as a means of comprehending experience, and as an 
organ of the developing self-consciousness of human beings. He is 
aware that the reality m4 words is in things, and in the mind’s appre- 
hension of things; and that the value of words is in ordering and com- 
municating these inner realities. 

Thus he has grounds for his claim that in these studies he is seeking 
instruments for ‘the endless arch-enquiry: what are we, and what are we 
trying to become?’. In so far as we can find an answer by taking thought, 
Professor Richards has offered some useful, and sane and well-argued, 
suggestions as to how we might go about it. For this reason this is a 
book for educationalists, even more than for linguistic scientists. 

A. D. Moopy 


Tue TicHT-ropE WaLkers (Studies of Mannerism in Modern English 
Literature). By Giorgio Melchiori. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 
258. 

rh of literary essays appear for which the claim is made 
that the various individual studies illumine a central theme, but more 
often than not, the collection remains stubbornly a series of individual 
essays held together only by their common authorship. Signor 
Melchiori’s book is not one of these collections. Although the essays 
which go to make up this book were written over a number of years 
and have been published separately in various journals, they do, when 
brought together, genuinely illuminate one another and the result is a 
book, not a piece of book-making. . 

In spite of the rather arch title, there is nothing precious about The 
Tight-rope Walkers, and Signor Melchiori conducts his enquiry into 
modern literature with thoughtful ease and, in spite of a weakness for 
that irritatingly vague term ‘baroque’, a refreshing absence of jargon. 
His purpose is to find out ‘by subjecting to different critical methods 
some major and minor writers, the common characteristics of the style 
of an age apparently so full of contradiction and uncertainty’. He finds 
the common characteristic to lie in ‘funambulism’—a term which 
describes the sense of danger and precariousness so markedly present in 
some of the great works of modern literature. Such a precariousness 
implies the constant effort to maintain a balance and ‘the achievement 
of the true artist in our age is like the successful acrobat who succeeds 
in keeping step by step, moment by moment, his balance, while being 
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aware of the void or the turmoil around him’. It is to Signor Melchiori’s 
credit that the chapters which follow these general statements shear 
away the metaphorical trimmings and leave us with a smoothly de- 
fined critical pe rama The chapters are concerned with Henry James 
and Hopkins, Joyce, Eliot, Lawrence, Fry, Virginia Woolf, ee | 


Green and Dylan Thomas. A curious omission is Auden, and althou 


Signor Melchiori notes its ~~ I would have thought that “The 
Age of Anxiety’ would have been a key text in the development of his 
eme. 

Among the studies in the book, two are notably good and require 
special attention. “The Lotos and the Rose’ is an examination of Eliot’s 
‘rose’ imagery, particularly as it is presented in the first part of “Burnt 
Norton’. Beside this passage Signor Melchiori sets some paragraphs 
from the Preface to Lawrence’s New Poems (1920) (later reprinted in 
Phoenix), and Eliot’s ‘source’ is strikingly revealed. To anyone in the 
least familiar with Eliot’s later poetry the importance of ‘the rose 
garden’—the objective correlative of Eliot's moment of revelation— 
will need no stressing, and Signor Melchiori’s essay is far more than a 
pedantic note on ‘literary indebtedness’. He shows how an artist as 
inveterately opposed as Eliot is to Lawrence can, nevertheless, feel 
artistically the power of his work to such an extent that he can draw on 
it and make it part of his own most serious utterance. If Signor 
Melchiori can write as perceptively and fruitfully as this on Eliot, where 
the dust raised by the traffic of commentators never settles, it is hardly 
surprising that he should be equally perceptive when he turns to an 
area rather further away from the ma crowd. The first individual 
study in the book is on James and Hopkins and their relationship with 
Walter Pater. If by the end of the essay Signor Melchiori has made us 
begin to wonder if the author of Marius the Epicurean is not indeed the 
father of modern literature, the force and originality of the essay can 
be gauged. It is certainly an essay which anyone considering the genesis 
of modern literature ought to know of, and those lecturers who for 
years have opened their modern courses with “The Reaction Against 
the Nineties: The Yellow Book, etc.’ may have to insert a new carbon 
next session. Yeats, certainly, had little doubt about the significance of 
Pater; for him Marius was ‘the only great prose in modern English . . . 
and yet I began to wonder if it had not caused the disaster of my friends. 
It taught us to walk upon a rope stretched through serene air, and we 
were left to keep our feet upon a swaying rope in a storm.’ It is this 
‘swaying rope’ which has caught Signor Melchiori’s attention, and he 
holds it still long enough to point out to us the tightrope walkers and 
make us understand the nature of their achievement more deeply. 


IAN GREGOR 
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eee sg To Aucustan. By Geoffrey Walton. (Bowes & Bowes; 
17s. 6d.) 

This book found its origin in a piece of research done by Mr Walton 
at Cambridge in the years before the war and it has now grown into a 
fully detailed study of the poetry of the seventeenth century with the 
object of showing that the transition from Metaphysical to Augustan 
was not a process of rejection but of assimilation and consummation. 
When we read Mr Walton’s tribute to Dr Leavis in the introduction we 
are reminded that it was Dr Leavis who some years ago wrote an essay 
to defend the idea (and very ably, too) that Pope was the last of the 
metaphysicals. Now Mr Walton is saying that Dryden did not reject 
but took up and transmuted the metaphysical notion. Cowley is the 
kingpin of the argument and as a result we have here a very sound and 
thorough study of Cowley as a poet and that alone is something new 
and valuable in the history of English literary criticism. Mr Walton’s 
work is marked by abundant apposite quotation which not only makes 
his argument stronger but clearer. His distinction between the meta- 
physical element (at its peak in the poem on Crashaw) and the cavalier 
in Cowley is most illuminating, as is his use of lesser known poets like 
John Norris of Bemerton. This is one of the more valuable contri- 
butions to the history of sixteenth-century English literature. 

GERARD MEATH, O.P. 


Unproressionat Essays. By J. Middleton Murry. (Cape; 15s.) 

The mixture as before. In a leisurely though not slovenly fashion 
Mr Middleton Murry offers four substantial essays, on Fielding, Clare, 
Whitman and T. S. Eliot. The old humanism is there thinking highly and 
ideally—some would say with too facile an idealism—of human nature 
and human affairs, and we remember the good words this critic had to 
say for Chaucer in Heaven and Earth. He is still of the opinion that all 
things human on earth should mirror that ‘pleyne felicitee that is in 
hevene above’. This makes him a valuable pe oo there is no sour- 
ness or narrowness, though there is a lively combative quality in his 
criticism. Fielding he defends, Clare he loves and Whitman he believes 
as a mouthpiece of modern man. With Mr Eliot it is different. He con- 
fines his attentions to the plays and cannot bring himself to approve of 
Mr Eliot’s emphasis on pain and decay as necessary stages in the human 
journey. Celia’s death he finds utterly fruitless. Perhaps we will agree 
with much that Mr Middleton Murry says about Mr Eliot, but for 
different reasons. He finds man wholly good, we fd man funda- 
mentally good; we may both take leave to wonder if perhaps Mr Eliot 
doesn’t find him wholly vile. 

GERARD MEATH, O.?. 
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NOTICES 


Divipinc THE CuuRcH, by A. Michel (Sword of the Spirit, 3s. 6d.), 
is a sober and objective study, by a writer with first-hand experience, 
of the techniques adopted by Communism behind the Iron Curtain to 
muzzle the Catholic Church. The opposition between the Church and 
Communism is a fundamental one on the ideological level, yet in 
many of the countries of eastern Europe which have become Com- 
munist since the war this has been masked by the government setting 
itself up as the protector of religious liberty and of the Church. While 
in a sense this temporary tactic has deceived nobody, nevertheless its 
effect has been to cause paralysing division in the Church, and par- 
ticularly within the ranks of the Church’s official representatives, the 
clergy. In the author’s own country the impact of Communism in 

wer has, in fact, split the clergy into three groups: the collaborating 
patriotic priests’, those who categorically refuse all collaboration, 
and those who in order to prevent the liquidation of the Church seek 
a modus vivendi with the regime. A chapter entitled ‘An Examination 
of Conscience’ traces this confused situation to a lack of unity and 
an ignorance of Marxist doctrine and tactic on the part of Catholics, 
and the final pages of this excellent pamphlet apply the consequent 
lesson to the Church in the free wail 


Mr Douglas Hyde’s THE Minp Bexinp New Cutna (Phoenix House, 
2s.) reminds us that Communism now has two centres of gravity in 
the modern world, Mao-ism in China having grown in an astonishingly 
short time to a position of importance in world affairs scarcely second 
to that of Leninism in the U.S.S.R. and eastern Europe. This brief but 
careful and deft analysis shows that contemporary China does not 
differ from Russia by being less consciously Marxist (this was what used 


to be said of it so often by the ‘old China hands’ before it came to 


power), but rather by being a fresh incarnation of the same Marxist 
principles in a completely different setting. It is this essentially non- 
proletarian setting and the success attending the thorough and ruthless 
work of its transformation under Mao Tse-Tung today that, as Mr 
Hyde points out, is rapidly turning the new China into an even more 
powerful pole of attraction to the land-hungry nationalists of the 
colonial and semi-colonial peoples of Asia, Africa and elsewhere than 
Russia is, or has been, to the industrial workers of the West. 


Tue Burnt Orerinc, by Albrecht Goes(Gollancz, 7s. 6d.), is little more 
than a short story (translated by Michael Hamburger) which tells us of 
an episode in the Nazi persecution of the Jews and of one simple 
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woman’s attempt to expiate the guilt of her people. It reflects the almost 
neurotic sensibility of many Germans nowadays, but it has a nobility 
and generosity of purpose that must move anyone who realizes 
what human compassion should mean. 


REFLECTIONS ON Hancine, by Arthur Koestler (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.), is a 
powerful polemical essay which marshals afresh all the evidence that 
can be brought to support the case for abolishing capital punishment. 
Here are the arguments, statistically buttressed, from the experience of 
abolitionist countries, from the evidence of Select Committee and 
Royal Commission and from the astute observation of an experienced 
writer. But there is little enough insistence on the final sanctions of 
punishment as such, which may seem an abstract question but is never- 
theless one that needs to be discussed in any serious consideration of 
capital punishment. 


THe BiessED SACRAMENT AND THE Mass (Blackfriars Publications, 
10s. 6d.) is a translation by the Rev. F. O’Neill of St Thomas’s treat- 
ment of the Eucharist in Questions 78-83 of the Third Part of his 
Summa Theologica. Originally published in 1935 and printed at St 
Dominic’s Press, this re-issue makes readily available the classical 
teaching of St Thomas, which will be especially valuable for lay people 
who wish to deepen their theological understanding. There are useful 
notes on such technicalities as ‘quantity’, ‘accidents’ and ‘substance’. 
The opportunity might have been taken of some revision of the transla- 
tion and of a clearer arrangement of the text, which is sometimes 
invaded by commentary in a confusing way. 


Tue Rosary oF Our Lapy, by Romano Guardini (P. J. Kenedy, $2.50), 
appears in an American translation by H. Von Schuecking. Professor 
Guardini remarks that ‘the simple things are the truly great’, and he 
applies his great learning and spiritual perception to the mysteries of 
man’s redemption (which the Rosary ja with a proper under- 
standing of this truth. 


Jesus THE Saviour, by Fr James, 0.F.m.cap. (Gill, 12s. 6d.), as the title 
suggests, is a short consideration in simple language of the saving mis- 
sion of our Lord. The first chapter is an admirable summary of St 
Thomas’s teaching on the Godward aspect of the Incarnation, and 
the remainder of the book deals with such mysteries of our Lord’s life 
on earth as either form part of, or in an especial way point to the work 
of our redemption. 
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Recent events have focussed attention on the problem of the place 
of the priest in the modern world. THE Priest OF THE PEOPLE (Black- 
friars Publications, 4s. 6d.) is a symposium based on the traditional 
theme as recently stressed in the present Holy Father’s Encyclical 
Menti nostrae that the place of the priest in the community is deter- 


‘mined by the call that ae him for ‘the oe appertain to 
e 


God’. It is the spiritual life which flows from this fundamental separa- 
tion, then, which should be paramount in all the activities and interests 
of the priest, and in this valuable booklet the priestly spiritual life is 
treated from various different angles. 


The book just noted originally appeared as a single number of The 
Life of the Spirit. In Tue Curistian Vision (Blackfriars Publications, 
18s.) we have a series of readings drawn from the whole range of the 
first ten volumes of that review. The work of selection been 
admirably done by Miss Mary Ellen Evans, who has wisely devoted the 
bulk of the book to complete articles. Inevitably an assiduous reader of 
the review will be disappointed that certain personal favourites have 
not been reprinted here in this handy form which relieves one from the 
tedium of reference to back numbers. On the other hand so much 
attractive material has been included that it would be captious to 
complain. The Editor of The Life of the Spirit contributes an intro- 
duction describing the birth, history and aims of the review. BLAcK- 
FRIARS cannot but rejoice at the appearance of this volume which so 
fittingly marks the tenth birthday of one which it once nursed in its 
bosom, and which it now confesses itself somewhat at a loss whether 
to describe as its daughter, younger sister or even better half. 


Appearing in the Mercier Books series, HANDBOOK FOR CONVERTS, 
by Anthony F. Bullen (Mercier Press, 3s. 6d.) is designed as an aid to 
both priests and convert in the work of instruction which goes beyond 
the skeletal structure of our present catechism (while keeping rather 
closely to its scheme) without setting out to be an ‘independent’ 
statement of Catholic belief and practice. In the same series and at the 
same price THE SixTH COMMANDMENT, by August Adam, is a balanced 
treatment of the Catholic doctrine on sex. The first chapter is devoted 
to _— out the contrast between Christianity and Manichaeism, 
and in the spirit of that distinction the author goes on to put the 
question of sex-relations in its due place inside the whole context of 
Catholic moral teaching, insisting on the subordination of chasti 
and its allied virtues to the sovereign virtue of charity. This book wi 
be of help to priests and all who have to do with the healthy upbringing 


of young people. 
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STANDING ON Hoty Grounp. By Robert Nash, s.j. (Gill, 12s. 6d.), 
is a record of travels in the Holy Land made two years ago by , 
some thirty-eight pilgrims from Ireland. The book contains some 
interesting vignettes of modern Jew and Arab in preserit-day Palestine, 
but the writer is less concerned with political and religious controversy, 
and indeed with archaeological poe pear eet details of the Hoh 
Places, than with the impact upon the believer of direct contact with . 
the local setting of the mysteries in which he believes. It is this after all 
which is the principle motive behind the permanent Christian instinct 
of pilgrimage, and Fr Nash writes movingly of how that deep desire 
was fulfilled for him and his companions when he could say ‘hic’ of all 
the incidents in our Lord’s life as he visited in turn the places where 
they happened. 


Fontana Books have already given us a modern translation of the 
New Testament Epistles. In A SHort BrBe (Collins, 2s. 6d.) they now 
give us a selection from the whole Bible in the King James Authorized 
Version. This is not an anthology of ‘choice passages’ from the sacred 
text, but an arrangement made with the intention of underlining the 
unity of theme throughout the whole Bible. Some fifty pages are 
devoted to the Old Testament and more than twice as many to the 
New. The work of editing has been skilfully done by Austen Farrer, 
although one is surprised that Hebrews and the Johannine Epistles are 
not represented; and while one admires the ingenuity behind the 
adroit use of Ecclesiasticus 47, 2—49, 7 to summarize so much of the 
Old Testament, one would have preferred that for example so impor- 
tant a figure as David should have appeared in some selections from the 
book of Kings. 


Those who have admired Fr Martindale’s hitherto almost obiter writings 
on the text and background of the Gospels will welcome THE GosPEL 
Accorpinc To St Mark (Longmans, 7s. 6d.), the first to appear 
of the new Stonyhurst Scripture Manuals. This volume, which con- 
tains an introduction, text and commentary, is clearly printed and 
pleasant to handle. Lucky schoolboys who will now be introduced to 
the textual study of the Bible by a master of such vivid candour and 
lucid succinctness. 


FATHER CHARLES OF Mount Arcus (Gill, 6s. 6d.), by Fr Christopher, 
c.p., tells the story of a nineteenth-century Passionist who was born 
in the Netherlands, came to England in 1852 but spent most of his 
priestly life in Dublin where he died in 1893. 


